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DETAIL OF INDIAN WARRIOR BY IVAN MESTROVIC 
ERECTED THROUGH THE FERGUSON FUND 


MESTROVIC 
Gate Fron early in October, on the 


Lake Front at Congress Street, there 

will be unveiled the two gigantic 
bronze sculptures of Indians, the most 
recent gift of the Ferguson Fund to the 
city of Chicago. This fund was established 
some years ago through the bequest of a 
million dollars from the will of the late 
B. F. Ferguson providing for sculptured 
decoration for our parks and boulevards. 
Ten characteristic works have already been 
erected in various sections of the city, in- 
cluding the much admired “Fountain of 
Time” by Lorado Taft in Washington 
Park. It was over two years ago that the 
present commission was accepted by Me§- 
trovic; at that time a number of plaster 
sketches were created and after two had 
been chosen by the Trustees of the Art 
Institute who are also the Trustees of the 
Ferguson Fund, the sculptor returned to 
his own studio at Zagreb in Jugoslavia, 
where he enlarged the models and finally 
cast them. It is characteristic of the man 
that he personally superintended every 
step of the process, and that when it came 
to the difficult task of pouring the metal, 


he was ready to rely on the primitive means 
of centuries, rather than on the safer and 
less expressive factory methods.  For- 
tunately the whole story has been filmed 
and makes as exciting drama as Cellini’s 
famous casting of the “ Perseus.” 

At the age of forty-five MeStrovié finds 
himself probably the most considered of 
our modern sculptors. The facts of his 
romantic life are well known: how as a 
shepherd boy, the son of Dalmatian 
peasants, he walked the hills, brooding over 
his country’s slavery and dreaming of its 
early heroes; how at the age of sixteen he 
came down from the mountains to study in 
Vienna; how his work first created a furor 
at the International in Rome in rg11, and 
how subsequent exhibitions at Venice, 
South Kensington, and in America have 
only confirmed the remark of the aged 
Rodin when he said, “ MeStrovié is the 
phenomenon of the age.” 

The first years of his creative life were 
spent in a passionate celebration of the 
heroic legends of his country, an approxima- 
tion in another medium, of the saga sung 
by the native guslar. Such work takes on 
a peculiar poignancy, when one remembers 
that these people, who seven centuries 
earlier had fought great battles and done 
great deeds, were now under virtual bond- 
age. This series of national heroes and 
stricken widows made MeStrovi¢’s London 
Exhibition of 1915 a sensation in a country 
where art is usually taken coolly. The early 
Me&trovi¢ is most fully represented in the 
model he made for the Temple Kosovo, a 
sculptured Valhalla, dedicated to the ideals 
and sorrows of his race. Though the 
Temple was never built, its series of reliefs 
and sculptures recall Michelangelo in their 
sweep and vigor, and the arts of Thebes 
and Chaldea in their stylization. At the 
same time the sculptor could so far forget 
his nationalism as to create the simple and 
perfect portrait of his Mother now in our 
permanent collection. 

After the war was over and his country 
had been finally liberated, he turned from 
Jugoslav hymns to a gentler and religious 
mood. If the earlier MeStrovi¢ recalls 
Michelangelo, the later phase suggests the 
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lyric Donatello. His crucifixions are less 
tortured; the series of Madonnas created 
at this time have the force and melody of 
Byzantine art as well as something of its 
supreme calm. He was now concerned 
with another architectural vision, the 
Rati¢ Chapel which he was erecting at 
Cavtat. Now the fierce conflicts of the 
Kosovo friezes have given way to Saints 
and Angels and whether the work was done 
in bronze or stone or wood, the accent be- 
came quieter and the concept, more har- 
monious. Of late, however, one may re- 
mark a return to the earlier manner, easily 
seen in the heroic statue of “Marko 
Maruli¢, Old Croatian Humanistic Poet,” 
which MeStrovié gave to the Art Institute, 
and in the present conception of his 
Indians. 

Two nude warriors gather their bodies 
in sudden energy, as one prepares to hurl 
his spear and the other bends his bow. 
The lithe, corded figures seem welded to 
their titanic horses; mount and rider are 
one in the stress of the moment. From 
years spent in depicting his own semi-bar- 
baric heroes, MeStrovi¢ has gained the 
ability to generalize on all men of heroic 
mould. While most equestrian statues have 
honored the tradition of Verrocchio and 
Donatello, MeStrovi¢, with typical eclec- 
ticism, has gone back of the Italian Ren- 
aissance. The heads of these horses, with 
muscled jaws, thick, arched necks, and 
simplified manes, suggest the archaic 
Greek, but as in the “ Moses,” of which we 
possess a plaster sketch, whatever borrow- 
ings the sculptor may have made are lost 
in the dramatic idea. 

Particularly characteristic is the “gran- 
diose rhythm” playing through both these 
figures. This rhythm, which is often a 
linear quality with Me&trovic, here is ex- 
pressed in the tense silhouettes, in the 
choice of large detail, and in the omission 
of bow and spear, as distracting to the 
design. Considerably less mannered than 
much of his work, these examples have 
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greater plastic content, and much interest- 
ing surface. 

At a time when the importance of sculp- 
ture in modern life is being seriously chal- 
lenged, and when many of our plastically 
minded artists are turning toward the new 
architecture or designing figurines, Chicago 
is to be congratulated on having achieved, 
through the generosity of the Ferguson! 
Fund, these important examples. The 
choice of MeStrovié was fortunate, for 
among the great moderns he is perhaps the 
most easily appreciated. It takes a some- 
what specialized eye to understand the 
greatness of Maillol or Epstein or Despiau, 
but hardly anyone could fail to be stirred 
by conceptions such as these. Dramatic in 
idea, simple in treatment, they are well 
suited to us, and when they finally are 
placed on their granite blocks as part of 
the Lake Front Development, they will 
celebrate a city which has grown in less 
than a hundred years, from plains where 
these Indians roamed, to its present size 
and cosmopolitan importance. D. C. R. 
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URING 
D the last 

two or 
three years 
several inter- 
esting small 
pieces of sil- 
ver have been 
added to the 
Lucy Maud 
Buckingham 
Memorial Col- 
lection. They 
are decorated, 
for the most 
part, with en- 
graved _ lines 
and a ground produced by markings from 
a hollow punch, giving an allover pattern 
of tiny circles somewhat similar to the 
Japanese “fish-roe”” ground. Two of the 
pieces only are undecorated. 

There is so little Chinese silver of early 
date in museum collections and the prov- 
enance of what exists is so problematical 
that one cannot be certain of dates. A 
group of silver objects found in a T’ang 
tomb, and now in the British Museum, en- 
ables us, however, to date one of our pieces 
with confidence, as 
it is similar in style. 
(Fig. 1, c.) It is a 
small, oval, four- 
lobed dish 3 inches 
(8.3 cm.) long, and 
34 inch (1.8 cm.) 
high, beaten out of 
rather thick metal 
and undecorated. 


FIG. 4. SILVER CUP 


CHINESE SILVER IN THE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


The other undecorated piece is very shal- 
low, shaped about like the bow! of a spoon, 
but elliptical (Fig. 1, a). On one side there is 
a projecting flat handle. There are many 
Han pottery dishes of this type with ears on 
both sides. Whether this dish originally had 
two ears is impossible to determine, but 
there are no indications that a second pro- 
jection existed. Similarity of form with a 
Han object is not sufficient reason to give 
the dish a Han date, nor is its execution so 
different from that of the T’ang dish above 
mentioned as to make a T’ang date im- 
possible. It certainly is not earlier than 
Han (206 B.c.-A.p. 220) nor later than 
T’ang (A.p. 618-906). Its length is 334 
inches (8.6 cm.). 

Punch-marked backgrounds seem to 
have appeared during the T’ang Dynasty, 
but the duration of their popularity is not 
known. Perhaps the finest pieces in the 
collection are a pair of bowls, practically 
identical in form and decorative pattern, 
and with a very carefully executed punched 
background (Figures 2 and 3). The chief 
difference is in the decoration of the base 
within the raised foot-rim, where one has a 
hexagonal scroll motive, and the other a 
double rosette with four and eight petals. 
The entire outer 
surfaces are cov- 
ered with decora- 
tion arranged in 
two registers, sep- 
arated by a plain 
double band from 
the center of 
which sprout the 
eight foliated 


FIG. 1. (A) SHALLOW SILVER DISH, (B) INTERIOR OF SILVER BOWL, (C) FOUR-LOBED SILVER DISH 
THE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 
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motives covering the upper register. The 
general scheme reminds one of the familiar 
T’ang “grape-vine” mirrors, with their 
mixture of vine-leaves and animal forms. 
No grapes are on these bowls, the floral 
forms appearing to be a sort of hybrid be- 
tween the tree-peony and the lotus. On 
the upper register, among the foliations, 
equally spaced, are a lion-griffon, a phoenix, 
a kylin, and a large bird perched on an ani- 
mal’s back tearing at it; the entire group is 
repeated in the same order on the other half 
of the register. The arrangement is varied 
slightly on the other bowl. Five bambini 
craw! around the lower register among the 
flowering scrolls. 

If the bowls are T’ang, this would be one 
of the very early examples of the use of 
little fat, nude children in a playful way. 
Since the only archaeological axiom seems 
now to be that the origin of a motive is 
always somewhere else, how tempting it 
would be to ascribe these bowls to the Ming 
Dynasty, since it is well-known that there 
were strong influences of the late European 
renaissance at the court of Peking. But 
then one remembers that the amorini were 
domesticated in Pompeii and other Roman 
towns, so there is a margin of fifteen hun- 
dred years or so, if one dates by the babies. 
Then one notes that fascinating bird of prey 
tearing at his mount; that is triumphantly 


a “Sevth-~ 
ian”’ motive, 
and would un- 
doubtedly 
solve the en- 
tire problem 
if one were 
quite sure just 
what a “‘Scyth- 
ian” motive 
means. With- 
in a few years, 
however, as 
researches are 
prosecuted,the 
Scythian mo- FIG. 5. SILVER CUP 
tive may have 

a very definite connotation. In the mean- 
time these bowls might be assigned to the 
T’ang Dynasty because of the type of work- 
manship and because they are very similar 
in feeling to the T’ang mirrors of which 
so many examples are known. 

The metal is just thick enough to carry 
the engraving and the indented ground, 
and can easily be bent between the fingers. 
A considerable portion of the lower register 
of one of the bowls has corroded away. 
This has been repaired without solder, in 
such a way as to leave the bowl practically 
as found and yet to strengthen it for safe 
exhibition. The bowls are almost hemi- 


FIG. 6. TWO CHINESE SILVER CUPS AND A PLATE. THE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 
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spherical in form, and they are nearly 
identical in measurement: heights 27% and 
236 inches (6.2 cm. and 6.1 cm.); diameters 
57 and 538 inches (13.8 cm. and 13.7 
cm.). 

A small cup of unusual shape (Fig. 4) 
is of remarkably fine execution, and is 
quite different in appearance from any 
others known to us except for twoexamples 
of similar technique but different shape 
formerly in the possession of Yamanaka 
and Company.' The metal of this cup is 
comparatively thick, and it was evidently 
cast, although the decorations are en- 
graved and consist of phoenix and flower 
motives. 

There is, however, a dash to the engraved 
lines and a freedom of cutting, always 
under perfect control, that differentiates 
sharply these three pieces from all others. 
The quality of the ground, too, is unusually 
fine, and the punchmarks are very small, so 
that the effect is rather tonal than textural. 
The junction of the stem with the bottom 
of the cup is most unusual. In the photo- 
graph, the cup appears less slender than 
in reality. (Height, 3 inches [7.7 cm.]; 
diameter, 214 inches [6.3 cm.].) It may 


1QOne of these is illustrated in The Burlingitcn Maga- 
zine, Vol. LI (1927), p. or, Pl. B. 


FIG, 2. CHINESE SILVER BOWL SHOWING BIRD OF PREY MOTIVE. THE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


be readily ascribed to the T’ang Dynasty. 

Another cup, refined in form (Fig. 5) is 
rather summarily engraved, by a good 
workman to be sure, but undoubtedly at 
top speed. It is 234 inches high (7 cm.) 
and has the same diameter. There is more 
vigor than delicacy in the engraved line, 
and the punched background runs rather 
mechanically into lines. The decoration is 
of unusual interest because of the repre- 
sentation of a figure in a covered cart which 
is propelled by a second figure, and accom- 
panied by two mounted riders with bows, 
one of whom is turning backwards and 
shooting. Under the foot the eight tri- 
grams are represented around two fish 
conventionalized in a circle in the form of 
the Yin-yang. Clouds and very sketchy 
bats combine with flower motives to fill the 
spaces so as to produce somewhat the ap- 
pearance of an allover pattern. Soldered to 
the side of the cup is a peculiar decoration 
of no apparent use, seemingly composed of 
a bat and a highly disorganized dragon. It 
is so different in spirit from the rest of the 
cup that it may be of a different period. At 
best, it does not add to the appearance. 
The form of the cup is typically T’ang; 
the type of decoration points to a later 
date. 
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Three pieces, a plate and two cups (Fig. 
6) are delicately decorated with a beaded 
wire, silver on two of the pieces and gold on 
one, beautifully soldered to the surface. 
One of the cups, on three Jegs, with a 
twisted ring handle, has a strong running 
scroll pattern around the sides, but no 
other decoration. The other cup has a rich 
design of lotus buds, blossoms and leaves, 
emerging from a double wave pattern. The 
plate has a pierced border of intersecting 
circles and arcs, based possibly upon the 
“cash.” The edges of the pattern are 
skilfully outlined with the beaded wire. 
It is 556 inches (14.3 cm.) in diameter. 
The three-legged cup is 3% inches (9.1 cm.) 
in diameter, and the other cup 2%% inches 
(7.1 cm.) in diameter. With the existing 
lack of authenticated specimens we may 
perhaps be justified in calling them Sung 
(A.D. 960-1279) as they seem a little 
later than T’ang in their decoration and 
too pure and simple in design for Ming 
products. 

The crudest of the decorated bowls 
is inches (12.2cm.) in diameter, 
hammered out of a silver sheet, with a 

turned-over rim. 
There is a band of 
conventionalized 
| floral decoration 
around the edge, out- 
lined in punched dots. 
A large peony in a 
circle, with leaves, 
covers the inside of 
the bottom (Fig. 1, b). 
The decoration is 
quite similar to that 
which we find on 
pottery or stone ob- 
jects of the early 
T’ang Dynasty and 
there is no reason to 
doubt that the piece 
is of that date. 

The most fragile 
piece of all is a shal- 
low light-lobed loti- 
form cup, with flat 
engraved rim, stand- 
ing upon four re- 


FIG. 7. SILVER 
SHEARS 


FIG. 3. CHINESE SILVER BOWL 


curved legs with leaf-like tops and ju-i- 
formed feet. It is almost rococo in its gen- 
eral conception, but without any extrava- 
gance of execution. Part of the top is 
badly corroded. It is 37% inches (10 cm.) 
in diameter, and 1!% inches (3.8 cm.) high. 
This also appears to be a T’ang piece from 
the decoration on the rim which is a waved 
stem border with delicate leaves made up 
of oval punch-marks. 

A pair of shears, ingeniously formed out 
of one piece of metal (Fig. 7) is the re- 
maining piece in the collection. The 
spring between the blades is wire-like and 
undecorated, but the blades bear the 
typical T’ang scrolls and punched back- 
ground found on the other pieces. A flying 
bird appears on one blade, and large three- 
petalled lotus(?) buds are geometrically 
arranged on the other. The decoration of 
the blades is reversed on the other side. 
The length of the shears is 8% inches 
(20.2 cm.). 

Silver is much more perishable than 
bronze, and perhaps for this reason very few 
pieces seem to come on the market, although 
recently a number have appeared of more 
than doubtful authenticity. Because there 
has been no scientific study of such silver 
pieces and there are very few that can be 
actually connected with authentic excava- 
tions, it is dificult to give more than a 
description of the silver objects in the 
Buckingham Collection. 


C. F. K. and D. K. W. 
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THREE YEARS OF THE GOODMAN THEATER 


HE Repertory Company of the 
Goodman Theater has produced, in 
the past three seasons, twenty-five 
full length plays and seven curtain- 
raisers. Half of the long plays have been 
established classics, but most of these had 
been absent from the stage in Chicago for 
at least a generation. In a few cases the 
Theater has been so fortunate as to present 
established works which are at the same 
time complete novelties in performance. 
The term Repertory is applied to the 
theater and its company because its aim 
is to accumulate and maintain plays in a 
state of some readiness, so that a produc- 
tion may live from season to season. “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” has been pre- 
sented in each of the three years of the 
theater’s existence. ‘‘ Twelfth Night” and 
“As You Like It,” owing partly to changes 
of personnel, have had comparatively short 
runs, though, in the season in which they 
were produced, they were the only Shake- 
spearean plays given in Chicago. 
“Everyman” and Moliére’s “ Don Juan” 
—the latter a complete novelty in English, 
though a favorite in the European theaters 
—were carried over two seasons, and both 
probably will be given again. Other im- 
portant old plays were Dumas’ romantic 
melodrama ‘The Tower of Nesle,’’ Gold- 
smith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” and 
the great Hin- 
du_ classic, 
“The Little 
Clay Cart.” 
A consider- 
able group of 
more modern 
“standard” 
plays has been 
given. The 
oldest of these, 
Anna Cora 
Mowatt’s 
quaint “ Fash- 
ion, or Life in 


rian. “Camille,” given in the form and set- 
ting of “Camille in Roaring Camp” is only 
a little later. Neither is “significant,” but 
both are amusing and have been enjoyed 
by large audiences. More serious modern 
works include the two plays by John Gals- 
worthy, “The Forest,” the somber drama 
with which premiere the theater opened, and 
“The Pigeon,” produced and played by 
Mr. Whitford Kane, who was Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s choice for the part in the original 
London production. ‘Two modern English 
works were produced by Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle, John Masefield’s powerful “ Trag- 
edy of Nan” and Somerset Maugham’s 
“Penelope,” the original version of the 
author’s Constant Wife.” 

The important event of the past winter 
was the Ibsen season, ten weeks in all. Of 
this Professor Millett says, in the July 
number of the University of Chicago 
Magazine: 

“But the greatest service the Good- 
man Theater has rendered is the 
presentation of plays no commercial 
manager, not even the Theater Guild, 
would think of offering a Chicago 
audience. ‘The Goodman, alone of 
Chicago theaters, marked the centen- 
ary of Ibsen, probably the one indis- 
putably great dramatist of the modern 
period. ‘The Wild Duck’ is always 

successful, 
when intel- 
ligently pre- 
sented, for 
it is packed 
fullof riches 
in charac- 
terization 
and sym- 
bolism and 
irony. ‘The 
choice of 
‘The Vik- 
ings’ show- 
ed even 


New York’”’ is, 


in its way, 


more cour- 
age and im- 


Early Victo- scCENE FROM “THE LITTLE CLAY CART,” OPENING OCTOBER IOTH agination. 
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It is not a great play: it is, in fact, 
two plays—one an heroic drama, and 
the other a psychological problem- 
play. . . The demands of this drama 
could hardly be met by any group 
of actors assembled in America. But 
despite the insuperable difficulties, 
the scenes on the cliff, thanks to Mr. 

Stevens and the Clavilux, had mo- 

ments of epic power and beauty. In 

the theater of the whole season there 
has been nothing so thrilling as the 
finale of this production.” 

Part of the purpose of the Goodman from 
its inception has been the testing of new 
plays. A firmer demand on the part of the 
audience for drama of known consequence 
has reduced our activity in this field of 
endeavor. Two new plays of Chicago 
authorship have been given, Mrs. Aldis’s 
and Mr. McCutcheon’s “‘An Heir at 
Large,” involving an interesting experiment 
in black and white cartoon production, and 
Mr. Louis Ellsworth Laflin’s play, ‘‘ Mixed 
Doubles,” based on a novel by Mr. Henry 
Kitchell Webster. A new English melo- 
drama, “Outbreak,” by Mr. L.W.Vedrenne 
preceded here its London production by 
three or four months. ‘‘The Romantic 
Young Lady,” by Sierra, and “The Mask 
andthe Face,”’ by Chiarelli, represent pres- 
ent day European authors of more than 
Spanish and Italian reputation. 

Georg Kaiser’s “Gas,”’ given with what 
was probably the first thorough-going 
“construct- 
ivist”’ setting 
to be used in 
America, was 
the most radi- 
cal expert- 
ment far 
undertaken. 
It provoked 
intense  dis- 
cussion and 
probably re- 
ceived as 
much appre- 
ciation as 
could be ex- 
pected of so 


SCENE FROM “THE LITTLE CLAY CART,” OPENING OCTOBER IOTH I . 


modernistic a work. Romain Rolland’s 
fine drama “The Game of Love and 
Death,” announced for this season by the 
Theater Guild in New York, was also an 
American premiere to the credit of the 
Goodman. “Juno and the Paycock,” 
which has so far received the greatest num- 
ber of performances, had been given pre- 
viously in America, but not in Chicago. 
It represents one of our most vital ob- 
jectives—an important play, new and 
recognized by the world, and not appar- 
ently to be done in Chicago except through 
the programme of the Repertory Company. 

The programme of the past three seasons 
is reviewed for the purpose of indicating 
the artistic policy of the theater. Of the 
twenty-five plays mentioned, only two 
have been given on other stages: “ Juno and 
the Paycock,” given for a week by the 
Irish Players, and furnishing endless dis- 
cussion and comparison quite unsought 
and unexpected when the Goodman pro- 
duction was made, and “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” given by a star cast for a week 
at the Blackstone. Yet many of the plays 
are works of the highest importance—not 
in the theatrical or the “ box-office” sense, 
but as examples of drama—the true field 
of the art theater. 

Professor Millett concludes his note on 
the third season: 

“Tf you go to the theater for the sake 

of the Play and not merely for the Pro- 

duction, you are bound to find the 
Goodman 
an exciting 
institution. 
Atany rate, 
it has 
offered Chi- 
cago this 
season a 
more dis- 
tinguished 
program of 
plays than 
any com- 
mercial 
manager has 
sent here.” 
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“MARY,” BY J. THEODORE JOHNSON. AWARDED THE MR. AND MRS. 
FRANK G. LOGAN PRIZE IN THE ANNUAL CHICAGO EXHIBITION 


HREE paintings which won awards 
in the recent annual Chicago Exhibi- 
tion have been added to the perma- 
nent collections. Two are portraits by 
Paul Trebilcock and J. Theodore Johnson; 
one is a landscape by Rudolph Ingerle. All 
three artists have local studios and all have 
been registered, at one time or another, in 
the School of the Art Institute. Their work 
may be taken, then, fairly to represent the 
Chicago-trained painter, and in the cases 
of Mr. Trebilcock and Mr. Johnson, the 
painter who has only recently left school. 
Of the three pictures, Mr. Ingerle’s 
“Swappin’ Grounds,” (illustrated on the 
back cover) which won the William Ran- 
dolph Hearst prize and comes to the Art 
Institute as a purchase by the Friends 
of American Art, is perhaps the most 
personal in conception. A large, glow- 
ingly painted canvas, it represents a spot 
in the Carolinas where the mountaineers 
gather to hold their trading bouts. There 
is nothing anecdotal in the picture; the 
artist has been content to translate his im- 
pressions into a problem of broad sunlight 
at work upon brilliant foliage. Tall trees 
with interweaving branches of gold and 


PAINTINGS BY THREE CHICAGO ARTISTS 


red-orange rise against 
the blue mountain rim. 
Below are a few typical 
figures treated as some 
Dutch landscapist of the 
seventeenth century 
might have treated them; 
not individually but as 
part of the scene itself. 
Mr. Ingerle’s concern 
with sun and air places 
him as a latter-day Im- 
pressionist with an incli- 
nation towards intense, 
saturated color that is 
definitely Romantic. 
Mr. Trebilcock’s ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a Painter” which 
won the Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan medal 
and prize, is in the tra- 
dition of self-portraits 
but is somewhat more aloof than many. 
The elements are exceedingly simple; 
the subject, wearing a_ black smock, 
stands against a background of flat, 
dull green, with brush raised in his left 
hand. The severity of this color scheme is 
relieved by touches of white at the collar 
and sleeves. The flesh tints are sparingly 
painted; the whole picture is remarkably 
Venetian in character, suggesting the ton- 
ality and reticence of Moroni. In some of 
Mr. Trebilcock’s other portraits there is a 
quick summoning of paint which is remi- 
niscent of his teacher, Leopold Seyffert. 
Here, however, the artist is clearly a student 
seeking to state his own reaction in terms 
of an earlier manner; the painting is aca- 
demic in the best sense of the word. 
Academic too, but in a modern way, is 
Mr. Johnson’s portrait, ‘ Mary,” winner of 
the second medal and prize given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank G. Logan. While a stu- 
dent at the Art Institute the painter won 
two travelling fellowships and studied un- 
der Leon Kroll. His work, possessed of 
sound style and charm, belongs to the 
newer American movement in figure-paint- 
ing which includes such artists as George 
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Bellows and Eugene Speicher. A young 
woman in a dull orange dress with her face 
turned in profile, sits before a table finger- 
ing a fan. Everything is well composed and 
well constructed; a pattern of green gera- 
nium leaves to the left fills a decorative 
gap; an orange hat lying on the table 
echoes the tone of the dress; Mr. Johnson’s 
craftsmanship and sense of finish are admir- 
able. 

The Art Institute is genuinely interested 
in the work of painters like these because 
in their success it sees an ideal of art edu- 
cation being made real. An art school and 
a museum should teach not only an appre- 
ciation of the past; they should serve to 
inspire new creation in the future. At every 
annual exhibition by Chicago artists there 
are indications that a midwestern school of 
painting is about to arise which may be- 
come one of the most powerful factors in 
American art. In such a case, Chicago 
will be the logical creative center, and 
who can tell that it may not in time 
become as famous as Munich, or even 


Paris? 


EDWARD BUTLER EXHIBITION 
Beginning the fifteenth of October, a 
memorial exhibition of paintings by Ed- 
ward B. Butler will be held in the Wallace 
L. DeWolf Gallery (No. 52). Mr. Butler 
who was well known for his interest in the 
Art Institute and his many benefactions, 
died last February. The present showing 
will be made up of canvases painted when 
he was varying his active business life with 
frequent adventures into the field of 
landscape. 
THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
Beginning October 6, Miss Mackenzie 
will resume her talks for the children on 
Saturday mornings at 9:20 o’clock. This 
fall the subject will be “The Art of Famous 
Kings and Princes”: 
October 6: The Story of Isis, Osiris, and 
Horus 
October 13: Pericles and the Parthenon 
October 20: Julius Caesar and the Roman 
Forum 
October 27: Constantine and Constanti- 
nople 


‘“PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER, BY PAUL TREBILCOCK. 
AWARDED THE MR. AND MRS. FRANK G. LOGAN 
PRIZE 


Tue Locan Prizes—The Art Institute 
of Chicago announces through its Trus- 
tees an increase in the amount of prize 
awards to be given to artists in the Annual 
Exhibition of American Paintings and 
Sculpture. This is due to the generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan, who 
have increased the amounts of the two 
principal prizes and added a third prize. 
Since 1917 the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan Medal for painting or sculpture has 
carried with it a $1,500 cash award. This 
has been increased to $2,500, either as a 
purchase or as an award. A second medal 
with $1,000 has also been given since 1924. 
This has now been increased to $1,500 to 
be given for award only, for painting or 
sculpture. A third medal with $750 will 
also be given for painting or sculpture, and 
will be for award only. The principal of 
these funds has been increased to $112,000. 


Ga.tery Guipes tothe Kimball Collec- 
tion (Gallery 27) and to the Edward B. 
Butler Collection of Paintings by George 
Inness (Gallery 31) have been added to 
these rooms. 
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LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Mownpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 2:30 P.M. 


A. 


LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS 


OcroBeR i—The Reception Room. 8—The Living Room. 15—Where and How to Dine. 
22—The Bed Rooms. 29—The New Home Mechanics. 


November 5—Floor Treatments. 12—Wall Treatments. 19—Illumination. 26—Tapestries. 


B. GALLERY TOURS OF PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M., 3:45 TO 4:30 P.M. 


z OctToBer 2—The Elizabeth Stickney Room. g—The Munger Room. 16—Portraits of Artists. 

et 23—The Birch-Bartlett Collection. 30—Contemporary European Academy. 

= Novemper 6—The Potter Palmer Collection. 13—The Kimball Collection. 20—The | Ryerson 

Loan Collection—The Impressionists. 27—The Ryerson Loan Coilection—The 
Renaissance. 

a C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 

.. Fripays, 10:30 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon 

s OcToBER 3—Autumn Sketching. 12—Review of Summer Sketching. 19—The Figure in Action. 


26—The Figure in Rhythm. 


f4 NovemBerR 2—Drawing the Figure to Music. g—Composition. 16—Composition to Music. 
23—Static Drawing. 30—Dynamic Drawing. 

4 

i D. GALLERY TOURS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 

4 FRIDAYS, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M., 3:45 TO 4:30 P.M. 


OctToBER 3—World’s Fair Posters. 12—The Chadbourne Prints. 19—The Deering Prints. 
26—Annual American Exhibition. 


NovEMBER 2—g—16—23—30. Annual American Exhibition. 
E. THE ART OF TODAY 
Fripays, 2:30 P.M. 
4 OcToBER 3—Artin Wisconsin. 12—Artin Minnesota. 19—Artin Missouri. 26—Artin Indiana. 


Novemper 2—Art in Iowa. g—Art in Ohio. 16—Art in Pennsylvania. 23—Art in Washington 
: and Baltimore. 30—Art in New England. 


F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN PROVIDED 
UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC SCHOOL 
AND CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 TO 2:30 P.M. 


OcToBER 6—What Did You See Last Summer? 13—Review of Summer Sketching. 20—Real 
Pictures. 27—Imaginary Pictures. 


Novemper 3—Making Pictures to Music. 1o—Drawing the Figure in Action. 17—Drawing the 
Figure to Music. 24—Lettering. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


August 1-October 3—Permanent Possessions of the Children’s Museum. The Children’s 
Museum. 

September 10-October 15—The Emily Crane Chadbourne Collection of Japanese Prints: 
Pictures of Foreigners. Gallery Hs. 

October 1-October 15—Posters Selected from the International Poster Competition 
of the Chicago World’s Fair. Gallery G53. 

October 1-December 1—Representative Selection of Prints from the Charles Deering 
Collection. Gallery 12. 

October 1-December 1—Drawings from the Charles Deering Collection. Gallery 13. 

October 1-December 1—Prints by Felicien Rops from the Charles Deering Collection. 
Gallery 14. 

October 1-December 1—Four Centuries of Etching and Engraving. Gallery 16. 

October 1-December 1—Prints by Albrecht Diirer from the Potter Palmer Collection. 
Gallery 17. 

October 1-December 1—Prints by Martin Schongauer, Lucas van Leyden, Israhel van 
Meckenem and Matthaus Zasinger from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. 
Gallery 18. 

October 15-December 15—Memorial Exhibition of the Paintings by Edward B. Butler. 
The Wallace L. DeWolf Gallery (No. 52). 

October 25-December 16—Forty-first Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and 
Sculpture. Galleries G51-G61. 


TUESDAY LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 


OcTOBER 
2 Lecture: “Wedgwood Pottery.” Harry Barnard, England, author and lec- 
turer. 
9g Orchestral Concert. By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Con- 
ductor. 
16 Program of Occidental and Oriental Dances. Mme. Vera Mirova. 
23 Lecture: “‘The Origin, History and Romance of Oriental Rugs,”’ illustrated 
with rugs. Haig R. Shekerjian. 
30 Lecture: ‘‘George Bellows—Adventurer Out of the West.’ Rollo Walter 
Brown, author, and lecturer at Harvard University. 
NOVEMBER 
6 Costume Recital of Songs of India. Ratan Devi. 
Course of three lectures on Artists of the Florentine Renaissance, given by Dr. 
Edward Howard Griggs, author and lecturer: 
“Benvenuto Cellini.” 
20 “Leonardo da Vinci.” 
27. “‘Michelangelo.” 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 
FuLLERTON 

Concerts will be given every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o’clock by the Little 
Symphony Ensemble. The opening concert will be given on October 14. Admission 
twenty-five cents. 

Lectures on “French Sculpture” will be given by Lorado Taft on the following 
Sundays at 5:30 o’clock: October 14-21-28. Admission free. 

The Cafeteria will be open on these Sundays from 12:15 to 8 o'clock. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Museum Instruction offers the following series of lectures in the form of 
weekly classes which may be entered at any time without entrance requirements. A fee of five 
dollars is charged for twelve lectures which may be attended any time within the year. There is 
a special charge for sketch classes. In addition to the regular series of lectures the Department 
arranges gallery talks for clubs by special appointment. Instructors will be provided for school- 
groups who wish to visit the Institute, either for a general survey of the collections or for study of 
some particular field. Guide services for visitors may be arranged. 

The following schedule of lectures will begin the first week in October and continue through 
December: 

FOUR GREAT PERIODS OF ART. Mownpays art 11:00 a.m. Miss Parker. The Middle Ages 
in France and Italy. The Renaissance in Italy. The Seventeenth Century in England and 
the Netherlands. The Eighteenth Century in France and England. Illustrated by period 
rooms, decorative arts, paintings and sculpture in the Art Institute collections and supple- 
mented with lantern slides. The special characteristics and social backgrounds of these periods 
will be stressed. Repeated as a special course for the Y. W. C. A. on Mondays at 6:15 P.M. 

SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Tvespays at 10:15 a.m. Mr. Watson. Draw- 
ing and painting from a costumed model for those who would like to try their skill. The fee 
for this course is $9.00. 

INTERIOR DECORATION. Tvespays at 11:00 a.m. Miss Hyde. A practical course planned 
to assist the individual in making home surroundings more beautiful and enjoyable. The work 
will consist of illustrated lectures, varied by personally conducted tours to stores and places of 
interest. The fee for this course is $12.00. 

GREAT LEADERS AND THE ART OF THEIR TIMES. Wepnespays at 11:00 a.m. Miss 
Mackenzie. Some of the interesting personalities of past ages considered with relation to their 
artistic backgrounds and their influence on art. 

ART CENTERS OF EUROPE. Tuurspays at 11:00 a.m. Miss Parker. This course is intended 
as a preparation for those going abroad to enable them to see Europe more intelligently and 
more enjoyably. Those who have visited Europe may enjoy it in retrospect. The lectures will 
begin with Spain, and the other countries will be treated later. 

THE HISTORY OF ITALIAN PAINTING. Tuurspays at 2:30 p.m. Miss Mackenzie. Fifteen 
lectures on Italian painting. Its early development, its great influence on other schools, and its 
high attainments. 

ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Tuurspays at 7:00 p.m. Miss Upton. Informal gallery 
talks in the evening, providing an opportunity for those unable to come during the day to see 
the permanent and current exhibits. 

AN APPROACH TO MODERN ART. Frinays at 11:00 a.m. Miss Parker. The first half of 
the course will be devoted to a consideration of what to look for in a painting. In the latter 
half these fundamental principles will be applied to a study of modern painting, beginning with 
Delacroix and continuing to certain of the important contemporary artists. 

SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Frinays at 1:30 p.m. Miss Hyde. For those 
who wish to try to paint in oil or tempera. The fee for this course is $12.00. 

THE ART OF FAMOUS KINGS AND PRINCES. Saturpays at 9:20 a.m. Miss Mackenzie. 
Some of the famous royalty you all know and what they did for architecture, painting and 
sculpture. Free to all children. 

INTERPRETATION OF PAINTING. Fripay Eventnes, 7 To 9 PM. Asst. Prof. Driscoll. 
Planned to stimulate enjoyment and understanding of the painter’s specific interest. A Univer- 
sity of Chicago course giving a minor credit. Oct. 5 to Dec. 21. 


THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. 
The Tea Room serves table d’héte and 4 la carte luncheons from 11:30 to 2:30, and 
afternoon tea from 2 to 4:45 o'clock. 
Arrangements for special luncheons, small parties, and afternoon teas in the Tea 
Room may be made with Miss Aultman. 
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THE KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATER 


OPENING WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER IOTH. 


THE LITTLE CLAY CART, the Hindu masterpiece of comedy. Performances every night 
in the week except Sunday. Curtain at 8:15 p.m. Matinees, every Friday afternoon at 2:15 P.M. 

Tickets, a dollar and a half. Members will be sent eight coupons which entitle them to eight 
seats at a special discount of fifty cents a seat. When these coupons are used up, members may 
still purchase tickets at a discount of twenty-five cents, that is at the rate of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents a ticket. 

Reservations may be made by telephone. Call Central 7085. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, JUNE AND JULY, 1928 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of address 


to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership Department. 


Waldo Morgan Allen 

Dr. Edward S. Ames 

O. H. Anderson 

J. T. Askounis 

Charles T. Atkinson 
Mrs. Alfred S. Austrian 
Miss Anna H. Balatka 
Mrs. A. E. Barnhart 
Miss Miriam Adrienne Bauer 
Mrs. H. H. Belding, Jr. 
Mrs. Karl C. Binz 

Dr. Walter L. Blomgren 
Mrs. Louis A. Boening 
Mrs. Arthur Boone 
Charles Bredfeldt 

Alden Burr Cain 
Frederick Newcomb Caldwell 
Mrs. John L. Carroll 
Harry J. Chidley 

Dr. Henry Christiansen 
Edward J. Condon 

Mrs. Frank J. Corr 
Mrs. Arthur J. Dalies 
Bert L. Davis 

Charles C. Dawes 

Mrs. Viola B. Dickson 
Mrs. Alfred Hedley Donahoe 
Dr. Clarence S. Duner 
Mrs. Mitchell Edelson 
Mrs. Eugene Edelstein 
Miss Margaret Eisenstaedt 
Charles B. Elder 

Victor Elting 

Mrs. Joseph F. Elward 
John H. Erby 

Mrs. Elisha L. Essley 
Dr. John A. Feaman 
Mrs. L. E. Fischer 

Mrs. Claude E. Fitch 
Frederick C. Foltz 

Mrs. F. Walter Freytag 
Mrs. Harris B. Gaines 
Miss Mary M. Ganey 
Mrs. William H. Gast 
Miles S. Gates 

Mrs. Victor L. Geispitz 
Mrs. F. T. Greaves 
Richard Griesser 


William C. Grupe 

Miss Lillian Gunther 
Isaac M. Hamilton 
Charles F. Harding, Jr. 
Dwight S. Harding 

Mrs. Richard T. Harding 
Henry G. Hardy 

Mrs. W. L. Heathcote 
Judge Oscar Hebel 

Mrs. William D. Hechler 
Mrs. Christian Hede 
Mrs. Winslow Heg 
Monroe Heggland 

Mrs. Duke Hill 

Miss Estha Hiner 

Mrs. Howard L. Holmes 
Mrs. John T. Hume 
Mrs. George F. Iliff 

Dr. Albert G. Johnson 
Mrs. Louis E. Jones 
Mrs. Clay Judson 

Mrs. King Karpen 

Mrs. John L. Kellogg 
Mrs. Edward F. Kenyon 
Walter M. Kiplinger 
Miss Louise Sidney Klein 


William Henry Kleppinger, Jr. 


Mrs. Edgar T. Konsberg 
William Walter Laemmer 
Mrs. Mattie Landon 
Miss Marguerite Larson 
Mrs. Melville E. Latimer 
Mrs. Marc A. Law 
Henry Lederer 

Mrs. Edward F. Lutz 
Mrs. William J. Lynch 
Mrs. Francis E. Manierre 
Mrs. George E. Marsh 
Mrs. Theodore S. Mayer 
Mrs. D. G. McCurdy 
Mrs. Henry C. A. Mead 
Mrs. C. D. Michaels 
Mrs. Fred C. Minuth 
Frederick D. Montgomery 
Mrs. F. W. Morgan 

Mrs. Joe MacMorran 
Mrs. John Morrell 
Timothy F. Mullen 


Dr. George H. Musselman 
Mrs. Peter A. Newton 
Mrs. Charles Noe 

Elzer C. Noe 

Miss Edna Nordstrom 
Mrs. Clifford Off 

Mrs. George B. Ogan 

Mrs. W. J. Piowaty 

Mrs. Harold M. Pitman 
Mrs. George Plamondon 
Mrs. Frank N. Prime 
Mrs. L. C. Proesch 

Mrs. Moses L. Purvin 
Mrs. Arthur W. Reebie 
Nelson Bradford Repsold 
Charles S. Ross 

Mrs. Ernest D. Salmon 
Mrs. Raymond Y. Sanders 
T. F. Sanford 

John S. Seese 

Charles G. Seipp 

Mrs. Walter W. Seymour 
John C. Slade 

Mrs. Richard H. Smart 
Mrs. Bruce P. Smith 

Mrs. Perry Dunlap Smith 
Mrs. John A. Spoor 

Frank H. Stamm 

Dr. George Francis Suker 
A. H. Thompson 

Mrs. S. Leland Tolman 
Oswell G. Treadway 
Robert Trier 

Mrs. Maurice L. Vandervort 
Mrs. William W. Vincent 
Miss V. A. Wall 

Mrs. Charles Ware 

Mrs. Richard W. Watkins 
Mrs. William Upton Watson 
Mrs. V. E. Webb 

Mrs. Adolph H. Wesemann 
Mrs. Charles Ray Whitney 
Algot A. Wickland 

Mrs. Elmer F. Wieboldt 
Harold Wilder 

Mrs. James M. Wilson 
Mrs. Robert E. Wood 
Vernor A. Woodworth 
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Keeper of Japanese Prints . HELEN GuNsAULus 
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Curator of Prints and Drawings 
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